VILLA CARDIFF 


Paper delivered at the Architecture '91 conference and exhibition at County of 
South Glamorgan Headquarters, Atlantic Wharf, Cardiff. 

Monday, 30 September 1991. 


"A vast urban space stretched before me towards distant domed 
buildings. They were white. Unreal to my northern eyes, they 
shimmered in the glow of late summer. No Welsh Office (let alone a 
Crown Building) impeded a prospect which, I felt sure, could not be 
bettered by the Tulleries Gardens. And the broad avenue flanked by 
venerable elms, at its far end a magnificent white campanile, must shame 
even the Champs Elysees?. . . 

"The impact of that magical first impression is indelible. . . All these noble 
buildings shone in mellow harmonies of white. Of differing styles, they 
sang united in concord of tone values - the pure tones of the innumerable 
whitewashed Welsh cottages I had seen during that halcyon summer in 
Wales. 

"Clearly, Cardiff's heart was world famous because at that time some city 
fathers still realised that in the parkland setting of their Civic Centre the 
quality of space between noble buildings was as important as the quality 
of the buildings themselves." [i] 

So wrote Professor Dewi-Prys Thomas of his first visit to Cathays Park in September 
1934. The civic centre, Cardiff's outstanding architectural phenomenon of this 
century, is justifiably world famous. It is, therefore, a great pleasure for me to 
express here today my personal fervour for this place through setting it in the 
context of the development of Cardiff, outlining its morphology and principal 
buildings and appraising the area in the light of the changes that have taken place, 
particularly in recent times. 


* 

John Speed's plan of 1610 can be regarded as being representative of Cardiff 
between, say, 1350 and the late 18th century. The medieval castle and walled 
town occupied the site of a Roman fort on a small terrace of river gravels located 
on a dry site at the lowest crossing point of the river. The limited area within the 
enclosed town was inadequate to serve the needs of the population - about 
1,700 inhabitants at that time - such that there was an overflow of people living 
outside the North Gate (which stood at the south-east corner of the castle wall) 
and along the old Roman road outside the East Gate - to Crockerton - later 
Crockherbtown and Queen Street. Records as early as 11 71 provide evidence of 
this overflow, but by the time of Speed's plan in 1610, it is likely that some of the 
land lying to the north of the town wail had also been made available for these 
outdwellers, as well as for the burghers resident within the walls. Some of it may 
also have been used for cultivation. To this locality the name of Cathays was 
probably given at an early date, although the earliest known record of the name 
dates back to only 1682 when it occurs in the form of Cate Hayes. Essentially, 
therefore, Cardiff was a small community huddled around the castle with its early 
growth eastwards. This, as Professor Carter has written: 
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. . can be considered as the structural kernel which has subsequently 
become the central business district of the present city. In this process, 
there were several important controls. To the north of the kernel, lay the 
castle and castle estate which came into the hands of the Bute family and 
were thereby preserved from all encroachment. . . To the east of the 
kernel, the Glamorgan Canal, constructed in 1794, followed the line of 
the town wall and further isolated and emphasised the kernel. This was 
followed, in turn, by the Taff Vale railway [1841] and the main east-west 
railway [1849], so that by mid-century, a band of railways surrounded the 
town to east and south." [ 2 ] 



The 19th century was a time of dramatic change in Cardiff after stagnation in the 
preceding centuries. In 1801, Cardiff had experienced little of the effects of the 
industrial revolution - its population was still less than two thousand. By the time 
this century ended, however, the former village was being referred to not only as 
"the metropolis of Wales" but also as the "coal metropolis of the world". The first 
break in the long pattern of stability came in 1 798 with the opening of the 
Glamorganshire Canal with its sea lock at Cardiff. This effectively linked the town 
with the expanding iron industry at Merthyr. As the iron industry of South Wales 
rose to dominance in the early 19th century, the basis of the economy of Cardiff 
and its hinterland underwent a profound change: iron became the mainstay of 
the port rather than the agricultural produce which was being shipped to Bristol 
in exchange for manufactured goods. However, the change should not be 
exaggerated as Cardiff was not yet a major port, nor an independent commercial 
centre. In 1831, Bristol, Liverpool and London were still providing the financial 
and commercial services for the iron trade: Cardiff was little more than a loading 
port. Its rise, to rank among the major foreign going ports of the country and the 
development of an independent commercial function, was based upon coal 
rather than iron: 


• in 1806 

• in1816-1818 

• in 1819 

• in 1829 

• and in 1839 


no coal was exported 
865 tons were exported; 
34,000 tons 
83,000 tons 

211,000 tons were exported. 


with, early in that decade, exports of coal exceeding those of iron for the first time. 
The Second Marquess of Bute opened the first Bute Dock on 9 October 1839, 
following a report in 1828 that the sea lock of the Glamorganshire Canal was 
inadequate. He risked his whole fortune in this enterprise, which at the outset 
was a matter of considerable doubt. The success of the venture, however, was in 
course reflected in the phenomenal rise in the figures of the export of coal which 
by 1 850 reached the total of 731,329 tons. The main basis of the economy of 
South Wales had now passed to coal and, at the time of these maps of 1 849 - 
1 851, the primacy of Cardiff as the coastal outlet for the coal mining region had 
been established. 


The land to the north-east of the castle belonged at different periods to a number 
of owners, including the Corporation of Cardiff. In the 18th century, a 
considerable part of the "upland" area, a locality which included the area of the 
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present Cathays Park, comprised two farms. A record in 1 715 shows that the 
Corporation then owned one of these homesteads called "Catt Hayes" located 
where the University's Redwood Building now stands, at the north-west corner of 
Cathays Park. But the lands associated with these houses extended away 
northwards and eastwards from Cathays Park. During the 18th century it appears 
that much of the land in Cathays Park itself was waste and the plan prepared in 
1 764 for the Morgan family of Tredegar shows that an area of land lying on both 
sides of North Road belonged to the Morgan family, whilst adjoining sites to the 
east were owned by persons of the names Lewis, Jenkins and Thomas. Now, 
regional developments in industrialisation coincided with the coming to Cardiff of 
John, Earl of Bute, Lord Mountstuart (created Baron Cardiff in 1 776 and Marquess 
of Bute in 1 796) who, by his marriage in 1 766, entered into possession of the 
Windsor Estates which included also those passed down from the Herbert family - 
Sir William Herbert had received from Edward VI in 1550 the Castle lordship of 
Cardiff together with certain parcels of land. The site of Cathays Park was not so 
acquired, however, for the Bute holdings in this locality were, if any, very small. 
Lord Bute, however, was a wealthy man. Apart from the resources brought to 
him by his wife, he became even richer by his second marriage to a daughter of 
the wealthy London banker Thomas Coutts in 1800. He was well able to add to 
his possessions at and near Cardiff Castle, either by lease, purchase or exchange. 
The Tredegar Estate map is endorsed with a statement that lands were exchanged 
for lands in Roath with Lord Bute in 1 791. It seems clear that before 1815, the 
whole of the site of Cathays Park had passed into Bute ownership and that, 
possibly, it was enclosed by a stone boundary wall. It was probably about this time 
too that the name Cathays Park was applied specifically to the newly enclosed 
area. 

The Marquess of Bute is reputed to have built a magnificent mansion on the site 
of the old Cathays homestead, where the Redwood Building now stands. Shortly 
after its completion in 1814, however, the first Marquess of Bute died and his 
grandson John (the second Marquess and founder of Cardiff docks) succeeded to 
the property. His views as to the location of his Cardiff residence were different 
from those of his grandfather - he decided to adapt the Castle for this purpose. 

The Cathays mansion was demolished, probably in 1815, although interestingly, 
the site was reserved from the eventual sale to the Corporation reputedly because 
it was promised by Lord Bute as the site for a Roman Catholic church. 

By the middle of the 19th century, the population of Cardiff was increasing rapidly 
and approaches were made by the Corporation to the Bute Estate to purchase 
Cathays Park as a public open space. Nothing became of the negotiations. In 
1873 and 1887, further approaches were made without any positive result. By 
the early 1890's, Cardiff had developed into a large town and was still growing 
rapidly: it had achieved County Borough status and its existing administrative, 
educational and judicial institutions were becoming inadequate to meet its 
growing needs. The Corporation wrote to the Lord Bute again in 1892 suggesting 
the use of Cathays Park for public building purposes only so that "we could make 
Cardiff one of the most beautiful towns in the country". After much further 
discussion with Lord Bute, and extended controversy in the town - known as "the 
battle of the sites" - over the question of removing the Town Hall from its 
medieval setting in the heart of the town, the Corporation finally acquired the 
whole 59 acre site for £161,000. This was subject to certain restrictions such as 
layout, the use of the land for public purposes only and the preservation of trees. 
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A conditional agreement for the purchase was signed on 14 April 1897 and 
parliamentary consent was obtained on 15 July 1898. The Corporation took 
possession of Cathays Park on 14 December 1898 and in the following March it 
was formally opened to the public. This slide of a map drawn by Dewi-Prys 
Thomas in 1946 shows Cathays Park then, immediately before its development as 
the civic centre of Cardiff. 


A tentative layout for Cathays Park had been prepared for the purpose of the 
negotiations with Lord Bute, and the main lines of development were probably 
agreed upon before the deal was concluded. The formal layout of the roads and, 
the disposition of the buildings, therefore, were largely determined by the 
conditions laid down by Lord Bute. He had planted in 1878 - 1890, a four-line 
avenue of elm trees running north-west to south-east aligned on the then existing 
remains of Sir William Herbert's mansion (called Whitefriars), built in 1578 
adjacent to the old Grey Friars church. The stipulation that these trees had to be 
preserved determined the site of the main road - now King Edward VII Avenue. 
Also stipulated was that the triangular plot of land lying between North Road and 
the proposed approach to King Edward VII Avenue - Friary Gardens - was to be 
preserved forever from building, and that the northern bank of the Dock Feeder 
should be planted with trees. During the negotiations with Lord Bute, sites were 
allocated on the south-east front for the new town hall, law courts and a 
municipal museum. Since the town hall and law courts were to be separate 
buildings, it was decided that there should be a balancing road between the town 
hall and the proposed museum. The positions of these roads having been set, it 
was decided that the remaining development should have a formal character, 
especially as it was not possible at that time to envisage the final number, size and 
use of future buildings. Chief credit for the layout of the park should be given to 
William Harpur, the Borough Engineer, who submitted detailed plans and 
estimates for laying out Cathays Park to the Town Council in January 1903. A 
bird's eye view of Cathays Park when completed, prepared some years later, 
illustrates this vision as noted by Harold Carter of "buildings in a parkland". [3] 

This captured the imagination as a vision symbolic of the new horizon for the 
town as an administrative, educational, commercial and industrial centre. 

* 

Shortly after the signing of the provisional agreement to purchase Cathays Park, 
the Corporation held a competition for the design of the new town hall and law 
courts. The first prize was awarded in December 1897 to Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards of London. The formal laying of foundation stones was in October 1901 
and the buildings were completed in 1904. When the former building was 
officially opened in October 1906, Cardiff was declared a city. The City Hall and 
Law Courts were designed as two independent buildings, but in a closely related 
and balanced manner. Hilling writes: 

"The vigorously modelled City Hall... is a statement of amazing bravura. 

Heavily influenced by the Austrian Baroque, with overtones of French 

Baroque, it occupies with great self assurance the dominant position in 

the main front of the civic centre." [4] 
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The Law Courts building is rather more restrained but has a similar overall 
treatment. To illustrate the quality of these two buildings, let me read you this 
marvellous quote form Professor CH Reilly in 1931: 

"I remember it seemed at the time like a new revelation - all first class 
new buildings have that effect; but these particular ones with their long 
stately lines, their boldly modelled masses, their rich ornament and 
sculpture, and the low dome contrasting with the high tapering tower, 
seemed in those tentative days of Mr Norman Shaw's and Sir Ernest 
George's half-baked classic to open the way to a new world. It was like 
the modern movement of today. Every student was soon full of it. When 
the building was finished in 1905, everyone who could afford it flocked to 
Cardiff and came back enthralled." [s] 

The National Museum of Wales, to the east of the City Hall, completes the trinity 
of buildings at the front of the civic centre. It too was the result of an architectural 
competition, won in 1910 by Dunbar Smith & Cecil Brewer. Construction started 
in September 1911 but operations were suspended because of the Great War, 
and the central hall and south-east gallery were not completed until 1927. The 
museum is a fine, powerful building in neo-Grec style. The main front has a 
recessed portico with coupled Doric columns and rusticated wall surfaces. The 
eastern range of galleries and the Reardon Smith Lecture Theatre were 
constructed in the same style in 1929 - 32. The western wing, to the design of T 
Alwyn Lloyd and Gordon, was opened in 1967 and a further extension has 
recently been completed. 

The University of Wales Registry was the first building to be actually completed in 
the civic centre. It was the subject of a limited competition won by Wills and 
Anderson and is built in a mature Renaissance manner. Although it is much 
smaller than its neighbouring buildings, and perhaps overshadowed, it is 
nevertheless a delightful building, carefully detailed. 

North of the Registry is the splendid 'Vitruvian Roman' Mid Glamorgan County 
Hall. Again, this was the result of a competition, won in 1908 by Vincent Harris 
and his partner T A Moodie. The main front has a wide portico with coupled 
Corinthian columns, while the North Road elevation features a full width balcony 
to the piano nobile, supported by massive stone brackets. 

The UWCC main building was designed by W D Caroe and is the most enigmatic 
of all the buildings in Cathays Park. His competition winning design of 1903 is 
complex: a collage of styles, mostly with Oxbridge precedent, the building took 
many years to complete with the later sections appearing somewhat diluted. The 
Court he created, however, is virtually unique - almost the same length as the 
Great Court at Trinity College, Cambridge and considerably longer than the two 
largest at Oxford. What a pity that it is used as a car park and does not appear as in 
Caroe's sketch with green lawns and the sound of a fountain; or that the Great 
Hall, which would have completed the quadrangle, was never built. 

The University's Bute Building is neo-Grec in character with a heavy portico 
containing a collonade of Doric columns in the main facade. The design by Ivor 
Jones and Percy Thomas of 1912 is plain and rather institutional. 
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Next to the Bute Building is the Temple of Peace, also designed by Percy 
Thomas, and opened in November 1938. The exterior is devoid of elaborate 
moulding and ornament in a cold, streamlined classical style. 

The last of the three buildings in a row by Sir Percy Thomas is the UWCC 
Redwood Building opened in 1961. He wrote that: 

". . . they show fairly well the development of my ideas from the neo Grec 
of the original College (Bute Building), through the simplified classicism of 
the Temple of Peace, to the more modern treatment of.. . the College of 
Advanced Technology (as it was then known)." [6] 

It was, in fact, an attempt to keep to a fairly low rise development, while providing 
the necessary accommodation. The result is plain and institutional on a corner 
site which had great potential and which had previously been reserved by Lord 
Bute, as I noted earlier, for the construction of a church. 

The Welsh Office building (originally the Welsh Board of Health) is situated 
immediately north of Alexandra Gardens. It was opened in 1938 to the design of 
P K Hanton in a simple classical style, with tall windows extending vertically over 
the three main floors. It has since been extended, of which more later. 

The University's Law and Theology building of 1962 was originally part of a 
scheme for the whole of the triangular shaped site to the north-west of the 
original university building by Caroe. On the retirement of Sir Percy Thomas, the 
remainder of the site was developed by his office in the international modern 
style, in the middle 1960's. 

The Police Headquarters is directly north of the Law Courts and was completed in 
1968 to the design of the Cardiff City Architect. It lacks of the richness of its 
neighbours and is suffering from some poor detailing. 

All the buildings in the civic centre are ranged around the perimeter of the park 
leaving the centre as a formally organised ornamental garden. This is enclosed 
and sheltered by the planting around its own perimeter to create a calm and 
pleasant atmosphere. The garden was officially opened in 1910 when it was 
named Alexandra Gardens. At its centre is the Welsh National War Memorial 
designed by J Ninian Comper in 1924. This elegant structure takes the form of a 
sunken court containing a fountain surrounded by a seat and a circular collonade 
of Corinthian columns. These are all beautifully sculptured. 


The original vision of our city ancestors was, as I have already stated, to "make 
Cardiff one of the most beautiful towns in the country." The buildings they 
commissioned were of the highest order and they realised that the quality of the 
spaces between the buildings in the parkland was as important as the quality of 
the buildings themselves. Although I have already spoken of the quality of the 
architecture, it is necessary here, I think, to recognise two important 
characteristics of the buildings in the civic centre parkland. First, they are all 
constructed from, or faced in, Portland stone - that is, they have an identifiable 
livery; second, is that recognised by Professor Dewi-Prys Thomas who wrote: 
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. . latent (in Cathays Park is) a sort of cosmic system of circular forms and 
domes. . . Most buildings, perforce, are rectangular. But one of the vital 
factors which gives Cathays Park its 'otherness' is the relationship, with 
the hard-edged buildings, of circular shapes." [7] 

In this he included not only the major domes of the City Hall and Museum, but 
also the two smaller ones on the Law Courts, the hemi-cycle of the Reardon 
Smith Lecture Theatre and the Welsh National War Memorial. 

In terms of the function of Cathays Park, there was a definite intent, written into 
the agreement with Lord Bute and the Act of Parliament, that it should be 
developed as an administrative area. Certain functions were prohibited, such as 
buildings erected for the purposes of private dwellings, hotels, restaurants or any 
trade, business or profession for profit. Harold Carter in his book The Towns of 
Wales wrote that the: 

". . . emergence of a very well marked administrative region reproduces in 
Cardiff that distinction between 'cite' and 'bourg' - that is, between 
administrative area and commercial heart - which is so characteristic of 
continental cities." [8] 

The City Fathers and Lord Bute must have realised this! For written also into the 
Agreement and the Act was that the Corporation should plant and maintain trees 
over an area along the Dock Feeder. The idea was that one should be able to 
appreciate a gradual transition from the commercial centre to the civic centre, 
with introductory glimpses of the buildings through a well landscaped 'buffer' of 
mature trees and planting along the Dock Feeder until, eventually, the whole of 
the south-east facade would be revealed. Indeed, the whole of the civic centre 
was to be bounded on its four sides by tree-lined roads, creating the feeling of 
Cathays Park as a self-contained area: an identifiable area in the city, something 
which the observer mentally enters the 'inside-of and which can be used for 
reference from the outside. 

"The entire civic centre, conceived on spacious lines, is a tangible 
expression of the strong sense of citizenship of the inhabitants of the 
city..." [9] 

and through becoming the civic force in Wales helped attain for Cardiff in 1955 - 
exactly 50 years after it was declared a city - the position of the capital of Wales, 
giving formal recognition to the claims of Wales as a separate nation. 


How do we view Cathays Park now with its extraordinary collection of buildings on 
permanent exhibition? Is it still as Hilling writes: 

"... a magnificent reminder of the vision of its creators and the hard-won 
wealth from the valleys that made it possible?" [lo] 

Largely, the answer to this must be that it is. But it does seem to me that the 
grand plan of our ancestors is in decline. With hindsight, the opening of the 
Boulevard de Nantes in 1975 can be seen as a watershed, both physically and in 
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the historical continuum. Why? The functional difference has, of course, not 
been impaired: there is still in Cardiff the distinction between the 'cite' and the 
'bourg'. But the Boulevard de Nantes has become a barrier rather than a buffer. 
There is now no transition zone. 

There is little doubt also that the original vision has been compromised by the 
overpacking of too many large buildings into the dwindling space. Also, the 
architectural quality of the most recent buildings is not as high as the original 
works which so fired people's imagination. Let me illustrate this through two 
examples, carefully chosen to be contemporaneous. 

First, the Crown Building. This extension to the Welsh Office is a massive framed 
building which reduces the original to little more that a gatehouse. It is 
comprised essentially of open plan office space arranged around two covered 
courtyards. The design of the office space is competent and perfectly functional, 
having ridden on the back of a great slogan: "long life, loose fit, low energy." The 
building, though, is too large and of a ponderous repetitive form. It is dressed in 
the livery of Cathays Park, but is not tailored as well. Attempts have been made to 
try and alleviate the massive scale through the use of colonnades and cantilevers - 
but this just produces a repetitive symmetry. These attempts at modulation are 
not as successful as in, say, this example in London - The Queen Elizabeth II 
Conference Centre by Powell Moya and Partners (which, incidentally, is situated 
adjacent to Central Hall, Westminster by Lanchester Stewart and Rickards - the 
architects for our own City Hall). Although uncompromisingly modern, and a 
massive building itself, it fits in well as a piece of townscape and allowed the 
creation of a new urban space. There is a quality in the materials used and in the 
detailing. The Crown Building, however, does not appear to have received such 
tectonic consideration. Here we see large areas of stone - there are no string 
courses to throw off the rainwater and help the fabric weather more satisfactorily. 
The choice of the Portland Stone Roach has been used successfully in a vertical 
plain as a contrasting material within the columns, and elsewhere. But one has to 
query the use of this cavity-rich material for the battered plinth which surrounds 
the building - this has weathered particularly badly. 

Second, is the extension and courtyard development of the National Museum, 
which was completed recently. This contains some pleasant spaces and 
environmentally is more than satisfactory. Externally, however, the elevation is 
merely a copy of the original from the turn of the century. Is this good enough? 
Even if one considers that it is, the 'filling in' of the courtyard is against the original 
architects' intention. Consider for a moment, if you will, the patronage of our 
twin city in Germany: Stuttgart. When faced with a similar problem, albeit on a 
much larger scale, they ended up with James Stirling's greatest work! 

Apart from the architectural quality, there seems to be a general deterioration 
too in the quality of hard and soft landscaping, despite the considerable 
investment and effort which has been expended in pure maintenance and 
municipal gardening. Generally, there does not appear to be a coherent 
landscape policy for the park. For example, trees which have been felled have 
not been replaced or have been replaced insensitively, through the use of 
inappropriate species or poor positioning, without consideration to the overall 
effect; and, the appearance of incongruous surface finishes and street furniture. 
Also, and I know that I am touching on sensitive ground here, the design of the 
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Falklands Memorial is, in my view, inappropriate. Let me say straightway that I 
think a memorial is absolutely necessary, but think about this one in relation to 
Alexandra Gardens as a whole. Why is it positioned where it is, arbitrarily, in the 
middle of one of the lawns? It does not even align with the central axis of the 
University Main Building. The material, a roughly hewn rock, also appears to me 
to be unsuitable in the Park where there are so many fine carved sculptures. 

It is interesting that all the examples I have cited have occurred since the 
Boulevard de Nantes was constructed and, ironically, since Cathays Park was 
designated as a Conservation Area. This is not to say, of course, that Cathays Park 
is no longer an outstanding civic amenity, but some action I believe does need to 
be taken - a three point plan, if you like: 

1. The transition zone needs to be reinstated and re-emphasised. At the 
same time, the whole area in front of the City Hall should be reconsidered 
because this now has the appearance of having just evolved incrementally 
without regard to the physical relationship of the 'cite' to the 'bourg'. In 
short, it is conceptually wrong. The whole area could, for instance, be 
reorganised as shown on these sketches, with: 

• a bund along the length of the Boulevard, of the same section as the 
one along Park Place, with trees planted on top. The effect of this 
would be that the road and subway would become part of a new 
wider, buffer zone; 

• the pedestrian routes to be re-routed axially and with a promenade 
across the fronts of the landmark buildings. At the same time, the 
subways and their entrances could be improved; 

• a larger area of water, as a reflecting pool; and, 

• a return to the proper function of the porte-cochere to City Hall. 

No cars would be permitted in front. A more appropriate security 
kiosk could be constructed, perhaps in a temple form - as a 
figurative propylaea. 

This kind of conceptual strategy could be applied to other areas of the 
Park, although time does not permit me to illustrate these here. 

2. Architectural quality. Although there are very few opportunities left, every 
new building should be the subject of an open competition. After all, this 
is where the pedigree for the quality of the first buildings originated. This 
could again provide the platform for the kind of public involvement in 
architectural quality in the Park that was evident at the beginning of the 
century. 

3. Finally, and perhaps more importantly, a body needs to be established to 
be specifically responsible for the management and development of this 
most important part of the heritage of Villa Cardiff. 
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Some problems, such as the use of Cathays Park as a car park are, perhaps, 
insurmountable in the short term. If, however, we care for this important civic 
area, I propose that by 14 December 1998 - the centenary of Cathays Park passing 
from Lord Bute into the ownership of the Corporation - that a quality strategy for 
its management and development be implemented. Perhaps then, we should 
once again be able to read with conviction Reilly's words of 60 years ago: 

. . everyone who could afford it flocked to Cardiff and came back 
enthralled." [ii] 
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19. The architect’s sketch of the Great Coun. 

‘Sacred to the collegers themselves - destined to be its chief claim to architectural consideration’. 















i6. W.J. Caroe’s view from ‘a flying machine’ of the new College 
as he envisaged it with the Great Hall completing the quadrangle of the Court, 
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